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were not sovereign, unless he means, " There are no reserved powers of 
the States against any power of the United States exercised pursuant to 
the grant." 

A treaty allowing Great Britain to nominate the governor of New 
York, in order the better to promote peace along the Canadian border, 
would be the exercise by the United States of a power granted — that 
of making treaties — but an exercise not warranted by the nature of 
the grant, and therefore inefficacious because in contravention of New 
York's right to a free election of her own officers. 

Professor Corwin gives a carefully phrased description of the char- 
acter of law, which seems hardly to comport with his main position. 
" These ", he says, " are the three dimensions of the law : Logic, which 
keeps it as self-consistent as may be and therefore prevents the intrusion 
of whim ; precedent, which again rules out the arbitrary and keeps the 
law calculable ; and expediency, which keeps it adaptable, without sacri- 
fice of majesty or dignity" (p. 20). Self-consistency in practice, ad- 
herence to precedent, and the expediency of avoiding any sacrifice of 
dignity to the states, seem logically to tend towards the doctrines of 
Marshall and Story and Webster and Field. 

The author is no friend to putting the constitutional guaranties for- 
ward to prevent legislation sought to secure the public interest. Our 
reliance on them, he says (p. 307), has made us the most litigious people 
on earth, and only too often substituted in our legislative chambers for 
the question "Is it good?" the question "Is it constitutional?" Argu- 
ments like these will not weigh heavily with most intelligent Americans. 
The federal government could not have been instituted, nor maintained, 
except by reason of a general belief that the states have rights, and do 
not hold them by sufferance, even against the treaty power. " Such ", 
to quote the author's words (p. 248), "is the marvelous cat-like supple- 
ness and longevity of the State-rights dialectic. Thrown out of the 
window, it still manages to land on its feet; and it has survived many 
times nine deaths." 

The proof-reader allowed some errors to escape his eye, as where, on 
page 119, a claim under the police power is referred to as one that 
" could save a State in defeating the reasonable expectations of a fran- 
chise from constitutional condemnation ", and on page 171, where 
" infra-State " should obviously read intra-State. 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 

The Development of American Nationality. By Carl Russell 

Fish, Professor of American History, University of Wisconsin. 

(New York: The American Book Company. 1913. Pp. xxxix, 

S35-) 

This is volume II. of A Short History of the American People, and 
covers the period from 1783 to and including the election of 1912. 
Volume I., The Foundations of American Nationality, by Professor 
Evarts B. Greene, is yet to appear. 
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A book planned on these lines has long been wanted by many 
college teachers. As to space-allotment, the periods after 1829 receive 
nearly twice the space given to the developments prior to that date. 
Of the approximately 340 pages devoted to the periods after 1829, much 
the greater share goes to the period between 1829 and 1877. And, within 
these limits, the period between Jackson and Lincoln is given propor- 
tionately more extended treatment. For " permanent impress on 
national character and institutions" (see preface), these mid-nineteenth- 
century developments are regarded as critical. The deliberate selection 
of political development as the central point of view, on the ground that 
"the American people have expressed themselves more fully in their 
political life than elsewhere, and more so than 'has been the case with 
most other nations" (see preface), is welcome. The resulting critical- 
problem of construction is, of course, to make clear the relation of social 
and economic factors to this central process. The attempt to do this, 
and, as contributory to this task, to give adequate recognition to the 
nature and working of sectional influences in national development, are 
the features of especial interest in this book. Fairly to judge its per- 
formance, the limitations imposed by space, already indicated, and those 
imposed by conformity to the purpose of serving as a manual in a gen- 
eral college course, must be borne in mind. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the book is a highly practical and 
satisfactory execution of its purpose. The co-operation of economic and 
social factors in producing transitions in political development is recog- 
nized not alone in separate chapters, as in chapters IX. and X. for 1815— 
1830, and chapters XVII. and XVIII. for 1830-1860, but also all the 
way along in the chapters more explicitly devoted to political narrative. 
The result is a clearer exposition of the nature and workings of frontier 
influences, and of the characteristics of Western as well as of Northern 
and Southern sectionalism, than is to be found elsewhere in like com- 
pass. The essential complexity of the " Middle Period " in its sectional 
aspect is made fully apparent, but the materials for a firm grasp on the 
chief features of the process of national development are also supplied. 
The method is on the whole analytical, but the style is clear and readable. 
Personalities are subordinated to broad social and economic movements. 
But effective characterizations of the leading personages and the 
significance of the views and interests for which they stood are not 
lacking, and the interest is well sustained. 

In the two chapters on the Civil War, emphasis is laid on the methods 
and degree of effectiveness of the employment by the belligerents of 
the governmental, economic, and social community-weapons at their 
disposal. The story of land military operations is relegated to a separate 
summary account in five pages. For the purposes of the book, this 
perhaps unconventional treatment seems well suited. The important 
thing in this period for college students of this generation is the 
behavior of the two, then hostile, communities, not the progress of 
campaigns. 
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In a book which makes political development the central theme, one 
might wish for fuller treatment of such topics as the part played by party 
organization in the work of practically adjusting the theoretically sepa- 
rated powers of government in our constitutional system. But, perhaps, 
of a book of this compass this is asking too much. 

Charles Worthen Spencer. 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington 

Chauncey Ford. Volume II., 1796-1801. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xxvi, 531.) 

Just before John Adams succeeded to the presidency, Washington 
wrote a letter expressing the hope that he would not withhold merited 
promotion from his son, Mr. John Quincy Adams, for fear of the charge 
of nepotism. " I give it as my decided opinion ", continued the Presi- 
dent, " that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public character we have 
abroad, and that there remains no doubt in my mind that he will prove 
himself to be the ablest of all our diplomatic corps." The young 
diplomat — he was not yet thirty years of age — was still at the Hague 
when this letter was written, for though he had been appointed minister 
to Portugal, his commission did not reach him until April, 1797. He 
continued at his post until the following June, an interested observer of 
the revolutionary movement in the Batavian Republic. 

The duties of his office left him ample leisure to study current events 
and to extend the circle of his acquaintances. His despatches are full 
of incisive comments on the foreign policy of the Directory and on the 
probable influence of European politics upon American affairs. The 
post of minister was full of uncertainties in these troubled times. 
" Until Mr. Pickering was appointed to the State Department ", he 
wrote, " my letters were scarcely ever answered, and of more than fifty 
letters that I wrote the receipt not of five was ever acknowledged. With 
regard to me and my mission, it might not be of material consequence; 
but the case was the same with all the other ministers of the govern- 
ment in Europe." For this apparent neglect, the winds and the waves 
of the inhospitable Atlantic may have been partly accountable. It is 
not improbable, too, that some despatches were intercepted. Neutral 
vessels and their cargoes were never safe. It is open to question 
whether students of our diplomatic history have taken sufficient account 
of the imperfect means of communication in this age of sailing vessels. 

Adams had no sooner reached London, preparatory to sailing for 
Lisbon, when he learned of his appointment as minister to Prussia. 
There were two reasons for this appointment. The treaty made ten 
years before with Prussia had expired and its renewal was thought 
desirable, subject to important modifications which Adams was to secure 
by diplomatic indirection. Besides this ostensible object, the President 
and his Cabinet had a further consideration in mind. In the uncertain- 
ties in which American relations with France were involved, it was 



